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But the other schools, including such non-German followers of the 
historical method as Laveleye and Cliffe Leslie, had a belief in the 
ultimate disappearance of war which they had of ten to justify by f aith 
rather than by arguments from economic theory. The liberals be* 
lieved that free trade would not only spread economic prosperity but 
would effect a moral and cultural revolution which would make war 
an anachronism. The socialists believed that an introduction of 
socialism on a world scale " by doing away with the chief sufferings 
of human society would ipso facto annihilate war." And even Fried- 
rich List regarded his protectionism as being justified only in so far as 
it was not opposed to " the higher goal of mankind, the future 
world federation." Professor Silberner casts some doubt, indeed, upon 
List's sincerity, pointing out that he was not averse to using pacifist 
arguments to make his ideas more attractive, and that there was a 
fundamental contradiction between his belief in German expansion and 
his attachment to the higher goal of mankind. But of the sincerity 
and evangelical spirit of the other thinkers as they analyze the prob- 
lem of war, there is no doubt. 

Aside from their moral f ervor, however, have the nineteenth-century 
economists anything to offer to a modern society concerned with the 
problem of war? Professor Silberner believes they have. It was the 
virtue of the liberal thesis to prove conclusively that from the eco- 
nomic point of view nations do not need war to enrich themselves. 
The socialist theorists established equally firmly the essential inter- 
dependence between bellicism and the economic Organization of society 
and showed that to establish peace it was necessary to suppress poverty 
or social misery. Professor Silberner is more doubtful about the con- 
tribution of the protectionists but he intimates that their theories 
served at least as a check upon the optimism of the liberals, and that, 
in a world in which lasting peace has not yet been established, eco- 
nomic theory must always take into account the dement of national 
security. 

Gordon A. Craig 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Propbets and Peoples: Studies in Nineteentb Century National- 
ism. By Hans Kohn. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1946.— vii, 213 pp. $2.50. 

The plan of Professor Kohn's book is excellent. By discussing 
the thought and activities of Mill, Michelet, Mazzini, Treitschke and 
Dostoevsky, the historian is not merely able to represent the five 
dominant nationalities of Europe in a Century of nationalism, but is 
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also compelled to touch upon most of the other figures and events that 
belong to his subject at large — from the French Revolution to the 
theorists of race supremacy. 

The author's material, moreover, is anything but redundant. So 
much has been written vaguely and abstractly about romantic nation- 
alism that it is refreshing to read something definite about the opinions 
held by Michelet and his f riend Quinet at various times in their lives. 
Mill is so of ten used as a symbol of imperceptive liberalism that it 
is good to represent him as a competent critic of liberty and progress. 
Treitschke's name and influence have been so tediously rehearsed in 
our Century as a seif -evident charge against German national policy 
that it is useful to find an exposition of the problem he was dealing 
with. And there is certainly something instructive in seeing the con- 
trast between the broad humanity of Dostoevsky's novels and the 
ferocious clannishness of his political writings. Mr. Kohn deserves 
our thanks for producing a handy volume which should help to fill 
out the hollow categories of the textbook. 

In spite of these merits, Prophet s and Peoples is not the book it 
could and should have been, given the nature of the subject and the 
undoubted capacities of its author. Its fault s may be explained in 
part by its self-imposed and other wise commendable brevity, yet this 
explanation is hardly an excuse — as the reader may come to feel if 
this reviewer lists his chief objections. First, there is no adequate 
Statement of the way in which the cultural nationalism of the first 
half of the nineteenth Century — the nationalism of Herder and 
Michelet and Mazzini — turned into the aggressive and intolerant 
nationalism of the second hall. It is not enough to say that three of 
the five " prophets " were good Europeans and the other two were 
not. This leaves the distinction one of persons and temperaments, 
unconnected with historical events, and it also ignores the central f act 
of the century's destiny. 

The second defect is a corollary of the first. The treatment of 
each figure is, in spite of excellent quotations and f aithful paraphrase, 
still too conventional and label-ridden. The reviewer does not see 
why Machiavellianism (except in a populär and incorrect sense) 
implies hardness of character; why Michelet and Treitschke were not 
" objective historians " but " poets who appealed to the heart "; why 
Dostoevsky's absolutism in politics must be taken as more representa- 
tive than his vision of freedom in the fable of the Grand Inquisitor, 
to which Professor Kohn makes no reference; or why one should con- 
trast the great minds of the eighteenth Century with certain lesser 
ones of the nineteenth to establish a sharp cultural difference. 
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In short, there is in Professor Kohn's treatment an ultimate un- 
reality, which comes f rom taking too many terms f or granted — terms 
like " rational liberty ", " patriotism ", " objectivity ", " bourgeois 
Ideals ", " Western radical democrat ". It is even hard to understand 
what our author can mean when he writes that Mazzini " never 
achieved a social position or populär recognition ". As to the political 
and ideological phrases, it is too generally believed that the fight, in 
any Century, is exclusively among the proponents of the several 
f ormulas, whereas it is mainly among divergent interpreters of any 
single one. Except for a very few clear oppositions, the scrimmage 
is within the articulate mass, where each individual shouts, " I bear 
the true faith." Historians must necessarily group these claims for 
clear exposition, but they must not be deceived by their own or others* 
labeis, lest captions become captious. This danger reminds us that 
a great deal of excellent historical research is reduced to naught by 
the availability of historian's Jargon. Professor Kohn, whose English 
is otherwise remarkably lucid and agreeable to read, relies too much 
on our guild language. In so doing, he misses telling us what he 
knows so well — the motives for the actions he depicts. Though his 
book marks one encouraging step away from the slough of misplaced 
abstraction, it does not reach to that solid ground where ideas and 
persons which may look outdated or detestable nevertheless look alive 

and intelligible. 

Jacques Barzun 

Columbia University 

Dictatorship and Political Police: The Technology of Control 
by Fear. By Ernst Kohn-Bramstedt. (The International Library 
of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. ) London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1945. — ix, 275 pp. 15s. 

This book by a German refugee sociologist is the first attempt to 
define, in sociological terms, the relationship between the political 
police and dictatorship. The author proceeds in the following manner. 
In the first part the " two test cases " of Napoleon I (Fouche) and 
Napoleon III are analyzed; the second part is devoted to a detailed 
description of the OVRA, the SS, the Gestapo, and the concentration 
camps; the third part discusses the techniques of terror (such as the 
methods of gathering information, of collective detention, intimida- 
tion, elimination and annihilation of political leaders), legalized law- 
lessness, and the relation between propaganda and terror. It then 
turns to a discussion of the reaction of the people inside and outside 



